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Foreword 



Within a generation the attitude and policy of the United States toward 
alliances have undergone a revolutionary reversal. The nation lias passed 
from its traditional suspicion and fear of “entangling alliances 1 ' to a policy 
that heavily stakes its security and interests on the co-operation of other 
powers. In World War I the U.S. Government cautiously defined its rela- 
tionship with the powers allied against Germany as that of an Associated 
Power. In World War II, though last to join the Grand Alliance, it virtu- 
ally integrated its resources with those of the British Commonwealth and 
co-ordinated its strategy and war aims with the British and the USSR in 
the most powerful wartime partnership ever forged. Since 1945 it has 
emerged as the leader in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
and has diligently sought allies and built up alliances all over the troubled 
world. The climax of its most intensive experience with coalition strategy 
came in the phase of World War II described in this volume, which should 
therefore have a special interest for all who are concerned with the impli- 
cations of the revolution in U.S. foreign policy that has taken place in the 
twentieth century. 

R. W. S TEPHENS 

Afaj. Gen., U. S. A. 

Chief of Military History 

30 April 1958 
Washington, D. C. 
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Preface 



This volume, like its predecessor, Strategic Planning for Coalition War- 
fare, 1941-194 2, is a contribution to the study of wartime national planning 
and military strategy. The 1941-42 volume, of which the present author 
was coauthor, told the story of plans and decisions as they affected the 
missions and dispositions of the U.S. Army in the defensive phase of coali- 
tion warfare, when the Grand Alliance was still in its formative stage. 

The present volume deals with strategic planning in the midwar era 
from January 1943 through the summer of 1944. This is the story of the 
hopes, fears, struggles, frustrations, and triumphs of the Army strategic 
planners coming to grips with the problems of the offensive phase of coali- 
tion warfare. Basic to this story is the account of planning by General 
George C. Marshall and his advisers in the great debate on European strategy 
which followed the Allied landings in North Africa and continued to the 
penetration of the German frontier in September 1944. During this period 
the great international conferences from Casablanca in January 1943 to the 
second Quebec in September 1944 were held and the Allies formulated the 
grand strategy of military victory. The volume follows the plans, issues, 
and decisions to the end of the summer of 1944, when the problems of 
winning the war began to come up against the challenges of victory and 
peace, and a new era was beginning for the Army Chief of Staff and his 
advisers. 

The presentation utilizes both the narrative and the analytical approach. 
It sets forth the principal steps in the development of the American strategic 
case, and seeks the raison d’etre behind that case. It attempts to view, 
through the eyes of the Washington high command, the war as a whole and 
in its main component parts. The method is to trace the plans, concepts, 
and ideas of the planners up through the different levels— Army, joint 
staff (Army and Navy), Joint Chiefs of Staff, the meetings of the American 
staff with the President, and of the Combined Chiefs of Staff at the plenary 
sessions with President Franklin D. Roosevelt and Prime Minister Winston 
S. Churchill. The chronological and structural framework for the study 
is provided by the big conferences, Casablanca (January 1943), Trident 
(Washington, May 1943), Quebec (August 1943), Cairo-Tehran (Novem- 
ber-December 1943), and the second Quebec (September 1944)- The pe- 
riods between the conferences are generally divided into chapters treating 
the planning for the war against Germany and that against Japan separ- 
ately and topically. At the conferences themselves, where the Allied 
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planning threads converge and new syntheses emerge from the debates, 
compromises, decisions, and revisions, the focus is placed on the advocates of 
the American military case— especially on General Marshall. 

The purpose of this volume is to add to the literature available for the 
study of U.S. strategic planning. Related objects are to shed light on the 
American contributions to and experience in a great wartime coalition and 
on the art of strategy, the art of the calculated risk, as it developed in World 
War II. No attempt has been made to cover in full the position of other 
partners in the Grand Alliance. That of the British and other English- 
speaking allies is being disclosed in accounts that they are publishing. 
Whether the Russians and Chinese will ever publish full, definitive ac- 
counts of their strategy is problematical. Considerable information about 
American strategy is contained in books that have been written about the 
United States in World War II, but much of it lies scattered in accounts 
of important decisions, theaters, and campaigns. And unfortunately, despite 
a flood of personal recollections of World War II, of the two principal actors 
on the American side, President Roosevelt did not leave any memoirs and 
General Marshall has yet to write his. It is hoped that this account, in 
filling some of the gaps in the available literature, will help those readers 
especially in need of organized information in this field— staff officers, civil 
officers, diplomatic historians, and political scientists. 

In writing this volume the author acknowledges most gratefully assistance 
from many of the persons mentioned in the Preface to the preceding volume, 
notably his former colleagues, Dr. Ray S. Cline, author of Washington 
Command Post: The Operations Division, who introduced him to this field, 
and, along with Lt. Col. Darrie H. Richards, bequeathed a legacy of ideas 
and information; Mr. Edwin M. Snell, his collaborator on the 1941-42 
volume, who provided stimulating discussions during the processes of plan- 
ning and composition and offered valuable suggestions upon reading the 
text in manuscript; and Miss Alice M. Miller and Mrs. Helen McShane 
Bailey who gave unstinted help with wartime planning documents. 

The author owes a great debt to Mr. Walter G. Hermes, whose assistance 
has been invaluable. Mr. Hermes investigated many topics essential to the 
completion of the volume, particularly in the field of strategy and planning 
in the conflict with Japan. He assembled and analyzed much statistical 
information, reviewed for the author countless passages and references, and 
his broad knowledge and precise understanding of the records kept by the 
Army are reflected throughout the volume. 

A great measure of thanks is due to Dr. Kent Roberts Greenfield, who 
gave unstintingly of his time, counsel, and scholarly craftsmanship. Others 
in the Office of the Chief of Military History who were especially helpful 
were Drs. Stetson Conn and Louis Morton, Colonels George G. O’Connor 
and Ridgway P. Smith, Jr., Drs. Richard M. Leighton and Robert W. 
Coakley, and Charles F. Romanus and Riley Sunderland. He is especially 
indebted to Miss Mary Ann Bacon, who gave the volume a sympathetic, 
perceptive, and watchful editing throughout and shepherded it skillfully 
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through the various stages to publication. For their generous help he 
wishes to thank the many records experts who aided him— notably Miss 
Wava Phillips, Mrs. Hazel Ward, Mr. Israel Wice and his assistants, and 
Mr. Herman Kahn and his staff at the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library. 
Copy editing was done by Mrs. Marion P. Grimes, selection of pictures 
by Miss Margaret E. Tackley, and indexing by Virginia C. Leighton. Credit 
for maintaining a correct text of the manuscript through repeated revisions 
is due particularly to two highly capable secretaries— Mrs. Ella May Ablahat 
and Mrs. Edna W. Salsbury. 

The author is also obliged to those others who read all or parts of the 
text in manuscript— to Professors William L. Langer and Charles H. 
Taylor of Harvard University; to Professor Samuel F. Bemis of. Yale 
University; to Professor Wesley F. Craven of Princeton University, coeditor 
of the series, The Army Air Forces in World War //; to Dr. Harvey A. De 
Weerd of the Rand Corporation; to Maj. Gen. Frank N. Roberts, who 
encouraged the author in this undertaking from the beginning; to General 
Albert C. Wedemeyer, USA (Ret.); to Maj. Gen. Richard C. Lindsay, USAF; 
to Cols. William W. Bessell, Jr., George A. Lincoln, Edward M. Harris, 
William H. Baumer; and to other officers that figured, some of them promi- 
nently, in the events set forth. 

A special category of thanks is reserved to my wife, Gertrude Glickler 
Matloff, for her constant encouragement and understanding. 

In no way does the recognition of individuals for the assistance they 
have so generously given imply that they have endorsed or approved the 
interpretations presented herein. For these, as well as the rest of the book, 
I must bear the responsibility. 



MAURICE MATLOFF 

30 April 1958 
Washington, D.C. 
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STRATEGIC PLANNING FOR 
COALITION WARFARE 
1943-1944 




INTRODUCTION 



The Basis of Strategy 



In the harried, gray days of December 
1942, just a year after the Japanese attack 
on Pearl Harbor, General George C. 
Marshall and his planning assistants in 
Washington were in a dilemma. 1 The 
war was progressing well, but the Allies 
had not yet worked out a strategy for 
victory. They had checked the victorious 
sweeps of the Axis Powers in Europe and 
in the far Pacific and had themselves 
taken the offensive. North Africa, Gua- 
dalcanal, Stalingrad— all pointed to a 
turning of the tide. The war between the 
two coalitions had reached a state of 
strategic equilibrium and, in a sense, 
both sides would be starting afresh and 
on more nearly equal terms. In the area 
of strategic planning, the two close allies, 
Great Britain and the United States, 
would also have to begin anew. After a 
full year of war, the weight of U.S. forces 
was beginning to be felt in the theaters. 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Winston S. Churchill 
had turned down the one big military 
operational idea advanced in 1942— the 
War Department proposal to forego op- 
portunities for immediate operations for 
the sake of building up forces for an 
early, direct, massive assault on Germany. 



1 General Marshall had been ordered to Washing- 
on to serve as Assistant Chief of Staff, War Plans 

Division in July 1938, and in October 1938 became 
Deputy Chief of Staff. He was appointed Chief 
of Staff in September 1939. 



All signs pointed to the beginning of a 
new phase of global and coalition war- 
fare for the strategic planners. Clearly it 
was time for taking stock. 

The Grand Alliance 

The year following Pearl Harbor, as 
the United States geared itself to the 
war it had not wanted, had been hectic, 
full of surprises and changes. Gradually 
the planners, along with the rest of the 
nation, recovered from the initial shock 
of the Japanese attack. Pearl Harbor ex- 
posed weaknesses in America’s peacetime 
preparations for war, but it did not im- 
pair the major part of the planners’ ad- 
vance work. 2 The initial Japanese suc- 
cesses left unaffected the fundamental 
principle already accepted in U.S. mili- 
tary policy that the European theater was 
to be the decisive one in the global effort. 
They provided further support for the 

1 The fullest account of peacetime military pre- 
parations is contained in Mark Skinner Watson, 
Chief of Staff: Prewar Plans and Preparations, 
UNITED STATES ARMY IN WORLD WAP. II 
(Washington, Government Printing Office, 1950) 
(hereafter cited as Prewar Plans and Preparations). 
See also: (1) Maurice Matloff and Edwin M. Snell, 
Strategic Planning for Coalition Warfare, 1941-1942, 
UNITED STATES ARMY IN WORLD WAR II 
(Washington, Government Printing Office, 1953) 
(hereafter cited as Matloff and Snell, Strategic Plan- 
ning: Chs. I-IV; and (a) Maurice Mat- 

loff, "Prewar Military Plans and Preparations, 1939- 
41,” United States Naval Institute Proceedings, Vol . 
79, No. 7 (July 1953). 
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basic political decision underlying U.S. 
strategic planning throughout World 
War II— that the war was to be waged as 
a coalition effort. Despite the critical 
situation in the Pacific, it remained the 
American view that the basis of strategy 
must be collaboration among the powers 
at war with Germany, with the primary 
object of defeating Germany. 

The Grand Alliance, forged in war 
and essentially for war purposes, emerged 
in 1941-42. The alliance was a war 
marriage, a “marriage of expediency.” 3 A 
common bond of danger drew the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and the 
Soviet Union together in 1941, but each 
member of the Grand Alliance, as a re- 
sult of differing traditions, policies, inter- 
ests, geography, and resources, looked at 
the European war through a separate 
pair of spectacles. 

Great Britain 

Great Britain, the island empire de- 
pendent upon sea lanes for its very exist- 
ence and situated precariously on the 
edge of Adolf Hitler’s Festung Europa, 
was the first of the three partners to enter 
the war against Germany. For centuries 
it had put its faith in the balance of 
power. Great Britain could be expected 
to seek to revive and rally the smaller 
nations and to continue to throw its 
weight against any strong power that 
threatened to upset the balance on the 
Continent. It could also be expected to 
intervene actively in the Mediterranean 
and the Middle East, through which ran 
its life line to its empire in the Orient. 
Its economy, while highly industrialized, 
was, in comparison with that of the 

"John R. Deane, The Strange Alliance (New 
York, The Viking Press, 1947). pp. 319-20. 



United States, small scale. In any global 
war Great Britain’s resources would be 
stretched thin. Britain was anxious to 
avoid a repetition of its heavy manpower 
losses in the land battles of World War 
I. By necessity and choice, its leaders put 
their faith in the Navy, the Air Force, 
and mechanized and armored forces 
rather than in huge armies of infantry. 
Experienced in war, diplomacy, and em- 
pire, Great Britain had a long history of 
alliances with European powers, and its 
military leaders were accustomed to 
working closely with its politicians and 
diplomats. Even though Britain was 
fighting with its back to the wall when 
the United States entered the war, 
British military strategy and political 
strategy paralleled each other wherever 
possible. 

Reduced to their fundamentals, 
British political aims toward occupied 
Europe were twofold and, as it turned 
out, somewhat contradictory. For the im- 
mediate future the British sought to en- 
courage resistance and rebellion; but, in 
the long run, once the cancer of Hitler- 
ism had been excised from the Euro- 
pean body politic, the British hoped for 
a general return, with appropriate re- 
forms, to the status quo ante bellum. 

The Soviet Union 

The USSR, second of the three part- 
ners to become involved in the struggle 
against Germany, was a land power with 
completely internal lines of communi- 
cation. Though it possessed an enormous 
population and great resources, its in- 
dustrial development was still incom- 
plete. Lacking air and naval traditions, 
it put its faith in geography, in the en- 
durance and loyalty of its people, and in 
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the massive Red Army in the desperate 
battle of survival. 

The Soviet Union represented a new, 
restless, and dynamic force, devoted to a 
political and economic ideology different 
from that of its Western partners. In 
Western eyes, the Soviet Government, 
born in revolution and come to power 
during a civil and foreign war, had de- 
veloped into a baffling hybrid— a combi- 
nation of Russian National Socialism, 
Marxist concepts, and policies and prac- 
tices lingering from czarist days. Dedi- 
cated to the proposition that war was 
inevitable in capitalist society until the 
world revolution ushered in a new mil- 
lenial order, Bolshevism lived in an un- 
declared state of war with the capitalist 
world. 

Today, as we get more perspective on 
the role of the Soviet Union in World 
War II, it becomes evident that the 
period of Soviet defensive struggle 
against Germany was merely a pause in 
twin drives for security and expansion. 
Both drives appear to have been at work 
in its war with Finland, and even in the 
uneasy period of its nonaggression pact 
with Hitler. One of the main reasons for 
the break with the Fuehrer was the ag- 
gressive action of the Soviet Union in 
pushing farther west in Europe— in as- 
serting its claims on the Balkans— a move 
that Hitler, confronted with a stubborn 
Britain on the west, considered too 
dangerous to countenance. Until the 
Russians were attacked by Hitler in 
June 1941, therefore, their military effort 
ran be characterized as warfare in pur- 
suit of aggrandizement. The German in- 
vasion simply reinforced Russia’s historic 
desire to strengthen its position in eastern 
Europe, an objective that it never lost 
sight of in World War II. However, for 



almost two years after the German at- 
tack, the Soviet Union was engaged in a 
fight for its very existence and, while 
political and territorial ambitions were 
by no means absent, military considera- 
tions were more immediately paramount. 
Still fearful of capitalist encirclement, 
suspicious of friend and foe alike, it 
would occupy an uneasy position in the 
partnership that Maj. Gen. John R. 
Deane so fittingly entitled "The Strange 
Alliance.” 

The United States 

And then there was the United States 
—young, impatient, rich in resources, 
highly industrialized, the country with 
the technical "know-how." It was to have 
its greatest experience in coalition war- 
fare. This was the country whose whole 
habit in war had been first to declare, 
then to prepare. Traditionally opposed 
to becoming involved in European 
quarrels, the United States nevertheless 
had strong bonds of culture, language, 
and tradition with western Europe, espe- 
cially with England. The American ap- 
proach to European war, based on its 
experience in World War I, seemed to 
be to hold off as long as possible, enter 
only long enough to give the bully or 
bullies who started it a sound thrashing, 
get the boys home, and then try to re- 
main as uninvolved as before. To most 
Americans war was an aberration, an 
unwelcome disturber of normalcy. 

The American disillusionment with 
the outcome of World War I in Europe 
had had its effects. Between World War 
I and World War II the national policy 
was deeply influenced by popular beliefs 
that the United States should neither 
enter military alliances nor maintain 
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forces capable of offensive action. The 
twenty lean years of economy between 
the wars sapped the strength of the Mili- 
tary Establishment. Yet the legalistic- 
moral strain that, historically, has so in- 
fluenced the American approach to 
foreign affairs remained strong. If only 
the nations of the world would subscribe 
to principles of justice and morality, 
agree to disarm, and outlaw war, all 
would be well with the world. This ideal- 
istic strain, reflected in Wilsonian 
policies toward Europe during and after 
World War I, became imbedded in the 
pragmatism of President Roosevelt and 
was to emerge in his foreign policies in 
World War II. 

Between 1939 and 1941 the country, 
under the leadership of President Roose- 
velt, gradually awakened to the dangers 
from without. Mobilization of manpower 
and resources was begun. In 1940 the 
Selective Service Act was passed. Aid to 
Britain became official national policy in 
the same year. Lend-lease was extended 
to Britain and to other friendly powers 
in 1941. The strategic planners in Wash- 
ington, laying aside their earlier aca- 
demic exercises, widened their horizons 
and began to think in terms of global 
and coalition warfare— to take into ac- 
count the rising danger of war with 
Japan and the reassertion of German 
imperialist aims. 4 

In the uneasy transition from peace to 
war— perhaps the most difficult of all 



* For a discussion of American prewar strategic 
planning culminating in the evolution of the Rain- 
bow plans, see: (1) Matloff and Snell, Strategic 

Planning: 1941-42, Chs. I— III: (2) Watson, Prewar 
Plans and Preparations, Ch. IV; (3) Stetson Conn 
and Byron Fairchild, The Framework of Hemisphere 
Defense, UNITED STATES ARMY IN WORLD 
WAR II (Washington, Government Printing Office, 
1959 )- 



periods for strategic planners— the plan- 
ning staffs were faced with myriad un- 
knowns. There was uncertainty about 
the future temper and will of the Ameri- 
can people toward war. There was a 
dearth of accurate and comprehensive 
intelligence not only concerning poten- 
tial enemies but even with reference to 
friendly powers— Great Britain, France, 
and the USSR. Little, for example, was 
known about the Soviet Union’s capabili- 
ties and intentions in 1941— a condition 
that was to obtain throughout the war. 
In fact, on the eve of Pearl Harbor, the 
U.S. military staff seriously doubted the 
ability of the Russians to continue as an 
active participant in the war against 
Germany. 

The staffs— in accord with their tradi- 
tions— kept aloof in the prewar period 
from controversies over national policies, 
even though they did not always agree 
with the President’s words and actions. 
The President, on his part, in 1939, 1940. 
and 1941 broadened his knowledge of 
military affairs to include Army and Air 
plans, as well as Navy strategy with which 
he had been more familiar in the past. 
But he did not commit himself irrevoc- 
ably to the planners’ war plans, nor did 
he immediately seek to influence the 
strategic ideas of the staffs. The dissocia- 
tion of war plans from the President’s 
policy limited their immediate practical 
value, but in the long run there were 
important advantages in the loose rela- 
tionship. It permitted the military plan- 
ners a good deal of freedom to discuss 
with British officers the possible ways of 
using U.S. forces in coalition strategy 
without seriously committing the admin- 
istration. For the first time in its history, 
the United States entered a war consider- 
ably advanced in its military planning. 
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By successive stages the nation made 
the transition from the status of major 
supplier or “arsenal of democracy” to 
outright military collaboration with 
Great Britain, As a result, when Japan 
attacked Pearl Harbor, the entry of the 
United States into the war, in Europe as 
well as in the Pacific, was a natural step 
for which both Great Britain and the 
United States were more or less ready. 
But because of the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor, Japan appeared to many Americans 
to be the more natural enemy. The 
United States had extensive interests in 
the Far East and a tradition of helping 
China. Even neutralist sentiment was 
ready to tolerate a war against Japan. 
Throughout World War II the United 
States military staff and the President 
could never neglect the war in the East. 
This compulsion must be kept in mind, 
for it was to play an important part in 
the relations among the Big Three and 
in the strategy for the defeat of Germany. 
Given its domestic politics, and the 
added pressure of the war with Japan, 
it did not seem that the United States 
could fight a long war in Europe. As 
General Marshall once succinctly put it, 
“a democracy cannot fight a Seven Years’ 
War .” 5 

The Big Three 

These, then, were the three powers 
that gradually, under the necessity of 
war, came together. The inner web of 
their alliance was the close relationship 
between the United States and Great 
Britain. The Soviet Union’s part in de- 
veloping and directing the combined 

5 Interv, Dr. Sidney Mathews, Maj Roy Lamson, 
and Maj David Hamilton with Gen Marshall, 2^ 
Jul 49, OCMH files. 



strategy of the war was to be relatively 
small for at least two reasons. Despite its 
important role in defeating Germany, its 
strategic problem was simple when com- 
pared with the world-wide demands fac- 
ing the United States and Great Britain. 
Unlike the Western partners, the USSR 
would be at war on only one front at a 
time and that front far distant from its 
allies. The Russians had but to push 
westward and destroy the enemy. Their 
relationship with the United States and 
Great Britain consisted of demanding 
and receiving material aid and of pres- 
sure against the common enemy. Col- 
laboration, even in these limited fields, 
was to prove difficult. Normally, the 
United States and Great Britain trans- 
mitted their strategic decisions in gen- 
eral terms to the Soviet Union. The 
Russians were to take formal part in de- 
cisions only at the international confer- 
ences at Moscow, Tehran, Yalta, and 
Potsdam. From time to time proposals 
were put forward for a “United Chiefs 
of Staff” to include the USSR— but noth- 
ing came of them. The Russians re- 
mained outside the combined staff sys- 
tem, developed for the co-ordination of 
the Western effort in the global war. 
From the start these conditions, added 
to the legacy of suspicion, made genuine 
understanding between the Soviet Union 
and the Western Allies difficult. A curi- 
ous arms-length war partnership was the 
result. 

As has already been suggested, the 
basis for close military association be- 
tween the two Western Powers was laid 
well before Pearl Harbor. To concert 
their plans and war-making machinery 
became a necessity for the United States 
and Great Britain immediately after the 
Japanese attack. Just a few days before 
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Christmas 1941, Prime Minister Church- 
ill and his principal military advisers ar- 
rived in Washington for the first of their 
great wartime conferences with the 
President and his staff. Out of this con- 
ference-known by its code name Ar- 
cadia— came the establishment in Wash- 
ington, in January 1942, of the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff (CCS) system— the 
permanent machinery for day-to-day 
management of the war and for hammer- 
ing out Allied strategy. 6 

It was partly to supply “opposite num- 
bers” to British colleagues for member- 
ship in the combined organization that 
the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS) and 
the U.S. joint planning system came into 
being in 1942. As finally constituted, the 
JCS was composed of the President’s 
chief of staff and the senior officers of the 
Army, Navy, and Army Air Forces 
(AAF). Admiral William D. Leahy was 
appointed as the chief of staff for the 
President; the other members were Gen- 
eral Marshall, Army Chief of Staff, 
Admiral Ernest J. King, Chief of Naval 
Operations, and General Henry H. 
Arnold, Commanding General, Army 
Air Forces. 7 These men served both as 

U. S. members of the Combined Chiefs 
and as the President’s chief military ad- 
visers. 

8 The Arcadia Conference is discussed at length 
in Matloff and Snell, Strategic Planning: 1941-42, Ch. 

V. At the conference a fixed distinction between the 
terms “Joint” and "Combined” was adopted. Hence- 
forth “Joint” applied to interservice affairs in the 
United Kingdom or the United States, and “Com- 
bined” to British-American collaboration. 

7 Admiral Leahy had served as governor of Puerto 
Rico and ambassador to France after his retirement 
as Chief of Naval Operations in 1939. In 1942 the 
President appointed him Chief of Staff to the 
Commander in Chief. Admiral King had become 
Commander in Chief, U.S. Fleet, in December 1941 
and in 1942 was also designated Chief of Naval 
Operations. General Arnold became Chief of the 



Since the three principal British mili- 
tary officers— members of the British 
Chiefs of Staff Committee— normally had 
to direct the operations of their services 
from London, they sent high-ranking 
representatives to Washington to func- 
tion for them in the CCS. Field Marshal 
Sir John Dill, head of the British Joint 
Staff Mission, sat as the fourth and senior 
British member of the CCS organization 
in Washington. 8 

The CCS soon became a truly remark- 
able organization in which decisions 
were reached by common agreement; no 
votes were taken. Here, subject to the ap- 
proval of the President and Prime Mini- 
ster, policies and plans were concerted; 
strategies outlined; the timing of opera- 
tions discussed; broad programs of war 
requirements, allocations of munitions, 
and requirements for transportation ap- 
proved; and objectives measured against 
resources. 

Over and above the CCS system were 
the Prime Minister and the President, 
responsible for all military decisions. 
These extremely active leaders each wore 
two hats— one military, the other politi- 
cal. As political leaders they sometimes 
had more in common with each other 
than with their respective staffs. Advis- 
ing Mr. Churchill at the summit of the 
British system of intragovernmental 
planning was a War Cabinet (including 
the Foreign Secretary, the Minister of 
Production, and the civilian cabinet of- 
ficers in charge of the War Office, the 
Admiralty, and the Air Ministry). The 

Air Corps in 1938, Deputy Chief of Staff (Air) in 
1940, and Commanding General, Army Air Forces, 
in 1942. 

8 Field Marshal Dill had served as Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff in 1940—41. In 1941 he be- 
came head of the British Joint Staff Mission in 
Washington. 
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Chiefs of Staff Committee sat with it. Lt. 
Gen. Sir Hastings L. Ismay, chief of staff 
to Mr. Churchill in his capacity of Min- 
ister of Defence., regularly attended the 
Chiefs of Staff meetings and also insured 
close liaison between British political 
and military leadership. While Mr. 
Roosevelt could and did draw on the 
assistance of the war-born pint staff 
system, he never established anything 
remotely resembling the British War 
Cabinet, and the U.S. politico-military 
governmental machinery in World War 
II never became as closely knit as that of 
the British. The differences between the 
two systems were sometimes strikingly 
illustrated at the international war con- 
ferences. 

The full-dress wartime Anglo-Ameri- 
can conferences usually came about when 
planning had matured to a point where 
top-level decisions on major issues of 
Allied strategy and policy were necessary. 
The conferences and the CCS system pro- 
vided the framework for the main Euro- 
pean and Asiatic decisions. At the con- 
ferences the JCS, who were early given 
the responsibility for the Pacific war, 
submitted their decisions on plans and 
operations against Japan and normally 
received a stamp of approval from the 
Combined Chiefs as a routine matter. 

Other Partners 

The burden of making major policy 
decisions was borne by the Western 
partners, but there were other nations 
besides the Soviet Union that had to be 
taken into consideration. Among those 
also involved to varying degrees in re- 
sisting the Axis Powers were China, 
France, Poland, the Netherlands, Can- 
ada, Australia, and New Zealand. Like 



the Soviet Union, they were on the peri- 
phery of the British-American coalition. 
Like the Soviet Union, they too partici- 
pated in a limited partnership. Most im- 
portant among them, in political if not 
in military terms, were China and 
France. 

China, ancient in civilization and 
enigmatic to most occidentals, had been 
in a state of undeclared war with Japan 
since 1931. In contrast to the other major 
powers, China was not a modern nation 
state. Nominally a republic, China re- 
sembled a weak feudal kingdom of the 
Middle Ages. Its leader, Chiang Kai- 
shek, exercised only paper control over a 
great part of unoccupied China. The 
semiautonomous warlords co-operated or 
remained neutral at will. To confuse the 
political scene further, the Chinese Com- 
munists hovered on the outskirts await- 
ing an opportunity to advance their posi- 
tion. The complex internal situation 
permitted free play to domestic power 
politics and worked against any strong 
central direction of the Chinese war 
effort. 

Even under ideal conditions, China’s 
contribution could have only been 
limited. Its industry was undeveloped, its 
agriculture primitive, its apparent wealth 
in manpower illusory. Oddly reminiscent 
of Russia in 1914, China required more 
manpower than its allies to provide the 
basic essentials. Lacking any naval power 
and airpower to speak of, China had 
organized a huge and unwieldy army of 
very uneven quality. Poorly equipped, 
poorly fed, and poorly led, the Chinese 
ground forces seldom offered more than 
token resistance to the enemy. With the 
Japanese dominating its most produc- 
tive and most heavily populated areas on 
the seaboard and in Manchuria, China 
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was all but cut off from its allies. From 
early 1942 only the difficult and tenuous 
air route over the mountains from India 
permitted a thin trickle of supplies to 
reach China. 

Faced with an uncertain struggle for 
survival, China sought all possible aid 
from its most sympathetic ally, the 
United States. In addition, it looked 
to the United States to act as its cham- 
pion vis-a-vis the Russians and British, 
whose past interference in Chinese in- 
ternal affairs laid their motives open to 
suspicion. Considerable time would pass 
before the real impotence of the Chinese 
war effort would become clear to the 
United States. Like the Russians, the 
Chinese were engaged against only one of 
the enemies in the global conflict. At 
only one of the international confer- 
ences (Cairo) did Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek confer with the Western 
Powers. The Chinese problem presented 
a tangled skein in Anglo-American war 
councils. 

France, still smarting from its humili- 
ating defeat by the Germans in 1940, 
presented a delicate problem. The 
French, proud of their past and sensitive 
of their national honor, were a divided 
people. The Germans occupied half the 
country and the Vichy collaborators con- 
trolled the rest. With its industry and 
manpower closely watched by the enemy, 
France’s capacity to resist was confined 
to underground groups at home and to 
the Free French under General Charles 
de Gaulle in North Africa. In spite of its 
inability to become a major partner or to 
contribute decisively to the defeat of the 
Axis Powers, France was accorded an 
honorary place of importance for politi- 
cal reasons. In the case of the Americans, 
sympathy for France, dating back to the 



American Revolution, helped to ration- 
alize the position. Both the British and 
the Americans wished to see a friendly 
France re-established on the Continent, 
though their methods and means of 
effecting the restoration might differ. 
Down to the invasion of North Africa, 
the Americans chose to maintain rela- 
tions with the Vichy Government; the 
British to deal with General de Gaulle. 
The Russians appeared to be indifferent 
so long as the other partners supported 
France from their own resources and did 
not attempt to foist France on the USSR 
as a first class power. The task of reconcil- 
ing the fiction of France as a great power 
with the fact of its internal division and 
weakness required all the diplomacy and 
tact that the Anglo-Americans could 
muster. 

Poland and the Netherlands, operating 
under governments-in-exile, were both 
working under British direction and fol- 
lowed the British lead for the most part. 
Forced to rely on British support and 
British supplies and equipment, they 
could only hope for the day when Axis 
defeat would permit them to return to 
the status quo ante helium. Only in 
circumstances where decisions affecting 
this status were pending did they seek 
to gain acceptance of their own views. 

The other main allies, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand— members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations— in 
general permitted the British to repre- 
sent them in the higher councils of war. 
The intimate and friendly relations be- 
tween the United States and Canada, on 
the one hand, and the close wartime co- 
operation of the United States with 
Australia and New Zealand in the fight 
against Japan, on the other, served to 
counterbalance British influence among 
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the three and tended to establish an 
atmosphere of reliance and good faith 
between these allies and the two chief 
Western partners. 

The “Europe First" Decision 

Even though much of the discussion 
at the Arcadia Conference revolved 
around the problems created by the criti- 
cal situation in the Pacific, the British 
and American representatives agreed that 
the first and major objective of Anglo- 
American grand strategy must be the de- 
feat of Germany. The principle of 
“Europe First” had been accepted by 
both sides at the American-British Con- 
versations (ABC) held in Washington 
early in 1941. Out of those exploratory 
staff talks had emerged an important 
document— ABC- 1— which laid down the 
principles of Anglo-American co-opera- 
tion should the United States have to 
resort to war. 9 On the basis of the belief 
that Germany was the predominant 
member of the hostile coalition, the 
main Anglo-American effort was to be 
made in the Atlantic and European 
area. Should Japan enter the war, mili- 
tary strategy in the Far East would be 
defensive. ABC-i was a conditional 
understanding; the United States was 
still not at war. Nevertheless, when war 
did come the over-all strategy adopted, 
despite the initial Japanese successes, 
was essentially that of ABC-i. 

For the Americans, political expedi- 
ency reinforced geography and logistics. 
Against Germany, British and Soviet 
power was close at hand. Great Britain 
offered a base for massing Western land 

“For accounts of ABC Conference and ABC-i, 
see: (1) Watson, Prewar Plans and Preparations, 

Ch. XII; and (2) Matloff and Snell, Strategic Plan- 
ning; 1041-4 2, Ch. III. 



and airpower on Germany’s threshold; 
in the Mediterranean operations could 
be undertaken against the Germans just 
as soon as the United States could land 
troops on its shores. Before the United 
States could come to grips with Japan 
decisively, its naval striking power lost 
at Pearl Harbor would have to be re- 
stored, ships built, and extensive pre- 
liminary operations undertaken to se- 
cure advance bases and lines of com- 
munications across the far Pacific. Fur- 
thermore, the Soviet Union and Britain, 
hard pressed in the European struggle, 
simply could not wait for a decision in 
the war against Japan. It followed, there- 
fore, that the defeat of Germany should 
be the first major objective and that in 
the meantime the Japanese should be 
contained until the Allies could assemble 
enough strength to take the offensive in 
the Pacific. Thus emerged perhaps the 
single most important controlling deci- 
sion in all British-American war policies 
in World War II. 

Although the basic decision of “Europe 
First” held throughout the war, the 
question of how it was to be interpreted 
and applied arose early in the conflict 
and remained almost to the end. One of 
the most persistent questions through- 
out concerned the division of resources 
between the war in Europe and the war 
against Japan. This problem reflected a 
certain divergence of political as well as 
military factors in Anglo-American 
strategy. For Britain, with predominant 
interests in the Mediterranean, the 
Middle East, and on the Continent, the 
war against Japan tended to be a side 
show. For the United States, Japan was 
in many ways the politically preferable 
objective and the United States was 
early given the major responsibility for 
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the Pacific war. As a result, differences 
from time to time arose between the two 
allies over the distribution of resources 
between the two wars. Britain tended to 
emphasize the effort in Europe at the 
expense of the Pacific. Although the 
United States more than met its com- 
mitments in Europe, it insisted on a 
margin of safety in the Pacific. 

'Fhe Search for a Strategic Plan 
1941-42 

Close as the United States and the 
United Kingdom had been drawn by 
Pearl Harbor, and agreed as they were 
on the need to defeat Germany first, they 
had no specific plan for defeating Ger- 
many and liberating Europe. 1941-42 
saw the emergence of divergent British 
and American concepts in strategic 
theory. The British concept for defeating 
Germany early became apparent. Even 
at the ABC meetings before the United 
States entered the war, the British had 
advanced the idea that the proper line 
of attack on Germany was through Italy 
and the Mediterranean. In the summer 
of 1941 during the Atlantic Conference, 
the British Chiefs had further spelled 
out their ideas. They proposed reliance 
on blockade, bombing, subversive activ- 
ities, and propaganda to weaken Ger- 
many’s will and ability to resist. Local 
patriots would be secretly armed and 
equipped to revolt. The emphasis in of- 
fensive action would be on mobile, hard- 
hitting armored forces operating on the 
periphery of German-controlled terri- 
tory and eventually striking into Ger- 
many itself, rather than on large-scale 
ground action to meet the full power of 
the German military machine. No vast 
armies of infantry such as those used in 



World War I would be needed. At the 
Arcadia Conference Churchill further 
elaborated on these ideas for the Presi- 
dent. 

The whole approach was in accord 
with the Churchillian theory of waging 
war on the Continent— what may be 
called the peripheral strategy— a concept 
he had developed after the British ex- 
perience in World War I. The emphasis 
would be on swift campaigns of speed 
and maneuver, on probing soft spots, on 
a war of attrition. Though the so-called 
soft underbelly part of the peripheral 
thesis has received great attention, it 
must not be forgotten that Norway was 
always one of Churchill’s favorite opera- 
tional objectives during World War II. 
Variations on the concept as applied to 
the Mediterranean involved entering the 
Mediterranean via North Africa and 
then proceeding by way of Italy and the 
Balkans— either to the north Balkans or 
to Greece— to Germany. From the begin- 
ning, the British envisaged a cross-Chan- 
nel operation in force only as the last 
blow against a Germany already in pro- 
cess of collapse. These two ideas of the 
British— emphasis on the Mediterranean 
and the cross-Channel operation as a 
coup de grace — lingered until the time 
of the invasion of Normandy. The 
British concept was a compound of mili- 
tary and political factors, of caution re- 
sulting from experiences of the last war 
and Dunkerque, and of the Prime Min- 
ister’s predilections. It was tailored to 
suit scattered interests, a small-scale 
economy, and limited manpower for 
ground armies. 

American ideas were quite different. 
As far back as November 1940, the Chief 
of Naval Operations, Admiral Harold 
R. Stark, had concluded that large-scale 
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land operations would be needed to beat 
Germany. In the summer of 1941 the 
Army strategic planners, studying the re- 
quirements of a global war for the initial 
Victory Program, concluded that sooner 
or later “we must prepare to fight Ger- 
many by actually coming to grips with 
and defeating her ground forces and 
definitely breaking her will to com- 
bat.” 10 They assumed that the way would 
have to be paved by achieving over- 
whelming air superiority in Europe. 11 
Vague as they were about preliminary 
preparations, the Army planners were 
already disposed to think in terms of 
meeting the German Army head on. To 
win, they envisaged the need of a U.S. 
Army of approximately 215 divisions. 

10 Chart, “Ultimate Requirements— Ground 
Forces,” App II, Pt II, Sec 1, JB 355, ser 707. 

The Victory Program is discussed in (i) Watson, 
Prewar Plans and Preparations, Ch. XI; (2) Richard 
M. Leighton and Robert W. C.oakley, Global Logis- 
tics and Strategy, 1940-1943, UNITED STATES 
ARMY IN WORLD WAR II (Washington, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1955), Ch. V. See also 
William L. Langcr and S. Everett Gleason, The 
Undeclared War (New York, Harper & Brothers, 
>953). PP- 733-1*; 

11 For the initial Victory Program estimates, the 
newly established Air War Plans Division prepared 
a plan known as AWPD/i. This plan, calling for 
over 2,000,000 men and some 60,000 combat planes, 
contained the blueprint of AAF wartime expansion 
and embodied its strategic faith. In the opinion of 
the air planners, it was doubtful if a large-scale in- 
vasion of Europe could be launched before the 
spring of 1944. The invasion would coincide with 
the climax of the bombing offensive. The air plan- 
ners went further and expressed the belief that if 
the air offensive were successful, a land offensive 
might not be necessary. Even though these views 
were not entirely consistent with those of the War 
Department, General Marshall and the Army plan- 
ners approvcci AWl’D/i, which became the “bible” 
of air planners. (For a detailed discussion of 
AWPD/i, see Wesley Frank Craven and James Lea 
Cate, eds.. The Army Air Forces in World War II, 
I, Plans and Early Operations— January 1939 to 
August 1942 (Chicago, The University of Chicago 
Press, 1948) (hereafter cited as Craven and Cate, 

7 )» *3 l — 3 2 - 1 46-47 > ‘49-5°’ 594 > 599-600.) 



Here was the kernel of the American 
theory of a war of mass and concentra- 
tion— of a decisive war leading to the 
defeat of the enemies’ armies. It reflected 
American optimism and confidence in 
the industrial machine to produce the 
military hardware and the faith of the 
military in the ability to raise, equip, 
train, and lead a large citizen army for 
offensive purposes. 

The Americans and the British each 
justified their theories and plans in terms 
of relieving the pressure upon the Rus- 
sians. Neither side could readily win the 
other to its concept of strategy and the 
long debate that ensued led to a delicate 
relationship with the Soviet Union. From 
the beginning the Russians, locked in a 
death struggle on the Eastern Front, had 
no doubts about the proper Western 
strategy. They wanted a second front; 
they wanted it soon: and they wanted it 
in the West. Each Anglo-American post- 
ponement of this second front added fuel 
to the fire. 

The first round of debate on strategy 
came in 1942 over the British desire for 
an invasion of North Africa— the Torch 
operation— versus the American desire 
for an early cross-Channel attack— the 
Roi.ero-Roundup plan. 12 A number of 



1J For an elaboration of the points that follow, 
including the evolution of the Bolero-Roundup 
plan, the consequent Anglo-American debate, and 
the eventual decision to launch Torch, see; (1) 
Matloff and Snell, Strategic Planning: 1941-42, Chs. 
VIII, XII and XIII; (2) Robert E. Sherwood, Roose- 
velt and Hopkins: An Intimate History (rev. ed.) 
(New York, Harper & Brothers, 1950), Chs. XXIII 
and XXV; (3) Henry L. Stimson and McGeorge 
Bundy, On Active Service in Peace and War (New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1948), Ch. XVII; (4) Win- 
ston S. Churchill, The Second World War: The 
Hinge of Fate (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1950), Book I, Chs. 18 and 22, and Book II, Ch. 2; 
and (5) Chester Wilmot, The Struggle for Europe 
(London, Collins, 1952), Ch. V. 
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steps led up to the evolution of the 
Bolero-Roundup plan, the brainchild 
of the U.S. Army. At the Arcadia Con- 
ference the Americans and British had 
agreed that a first essential in the war 
against Germany was to preserve the 
lines of communications across the North 
Atlantic between the United States and 
the fortress in the British Isles, and that, 
as an immediate step in that direction, 
U.S. forces should be dispatched to Great 
Britain. The agreement did not include 
any strategic concept or plan for using 
that fortress as a base for invasion of the 
Continent. In the early months of 1942 
the need for such a concept and plan be- 
gan to be keenly felt in the U.S. War De- 
partment. Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson, General Marshall, and the 
Army planners became increasingly dis- 
turbed over the dispersion of troops, 
ships, and supplies to meet immediate 
crises in non-European parts of the globe 
—Africa, the Middle East, the Far East, 
and the Pacific. 13 To these demands were 
added the desperate pleas of the Russians 
and Chinese for more aid. Practically all 
the forces that the Army and Navy had 
ready in the first six months after Pearl 
Harbor had to be sent to the Pacific. 
Unless the trend toward dissipation were 
checked, the planners realized, the 
United States would eventually be de- 
prived of the power to exercise decisive 
weight and influence in coalition 
strategy. The thinking of the Army staff 
was sharply reflected in a notation made 
on 22 January 1942 by Brig. Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, then the chief 
War Department operations officer for 

18 Secretary Stimson had been Secretary of War in 
1911-13; Governor- General of the Philippines in 
1927-29; and Secretary of State in 1929-33. In July 
1 940 he again became Secretary of War. 



the Pacific: “The struggle to secure 
adoption by all concerned of a common 
concept of strategical objectives is wear- 
ing me down. . . . We’ve got to go to 
Europe and fight. . . . We’ve got to begin 
slugging with air at West Europe; to be 
followed by a land attack as soon as 
possible.” 14 

In February and March the War De- 
partment planners, under General Eisen- 
hower’s guidance, and the Joint Staff 
Planners studied the whole problem of 
Pacific deployment in the context of 
global strategy. Clearly, limits would 
have to be set for subsequent movements 
of Army forces to the Pacific, but that in 
itself would not solve the problem of de- 
feating Germany. As a solution, the Joint 
Chiefs adopted the concept of invading 
Europe in force from the United King- 
dom with a fixed target date. This plan, 
as proposed by General Marshall, called 
for forces to be assembled immediately 
(Bolero) for a cross-Channel invasion 
in the spring of 1943 (Roundup). To 
Bolero-Roundup was added a subsidiary 
plan, Sledgehammer, providing for an 
emergency small-scale landing in the 
autumn of 1942 should either Germany 
or the USSR seem on the verge of 
collapse. 

On 1 April the President accepted the 
plan and dispatched Marshall and Harry 
Hopkins to London to secure British ap- 
proval. The British approved “in prin- 
ciple,” and Bolero received top priority. 
The relief felt by General Marshall and 

14 Notations by Eisenhower, 22 Jan 42 entry, Item 
3, OPD Hist Unit File. 

General Eisenhower had served as assistant to the 
military adviser of the Philippine Islands from 1935 
to 1940. In June 1941 he became chief of staff of 
the Third Army. He joined the War Plans Division 
of the War Department in December 1941 and be- 
came chief of that division in February 1942. 
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his staff found expression, when Marshall 
returned from London, in a notation by 
Maj. Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, then 
Chief, Operations Division, War De- 
partment General Staff (OPD, WDGS): 

. . at long last, and after months of 
struggle, ... we are all definitely com- 
mitted to one concept of fighting! If we 
can agree on major purposes and objec- 
tives, our efforts will begin to fall in line 
and we won’t just be thrashing around 
in the dark.” 15 The agreement lasted less 
than three months. Obviously, neither 
the President nor the Prime Minister 
had been fully persuaded. 

To the American staff, Bolero-Round- 
up was especially desirable for a number 
of reasons. It offered, in their opinion, 
the soundest basis of strategy for the 
European war— an all-out bombing offen- 
sive against Germany and an attack on 
the northwest coast of France, using the 
British Isles as the base. Bolero repre- 
sented the shortest route from the 
United States to the heart of Germany. 
In the British Isles, the United States 
could safely land its ground forces with- 
out the aid of carrier-based air cover and 
could safely develop air superiority over 
northern France. The route of attack 
into Germany via the Low Countries was 
considered easier than any other. The 
plan would meet the Soviet demand for 
a second front. It promised to furnish 
a definite long-range strategic goal for 

15 Notations by Eisenhower, so Apr 42 entry, Item 
g, OPD Hist Unit File. For the evolution of the 
Operations Division into General Marshall’s global 
command post in World War II, see Ray S. Cline, 
Washington Command Post: The Operations Divi- 
sion, UNITED STATES ARMY IN WORLD WAR 
II (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1951) 
(hereafter cited as Cline, Washington Command 
Post). 

Eisenhower had been promoted to the rank of 
major general on 27 March 1942. 



industrial and manpower mobilization. 
Above all, it promised decisive action by 
a definite date— early 1943— and offered 
a long-range plan that would fulfill the 
principle of concentration. For a while 
plans went ahead for the second front. 
General Eisenhower arrived in England 
on 24 June 1942 to assume command of 
the European Theater of Operations 
(ETO), and U.S. forces began to land in 
considerable numbers. 

But the tide soon turned against the 
American plan. In June the Prime Min- 
ister came to Washington and supported 
a North African operation— as he had at 
Arcadia. So disturbed was the American 
staff over the evident British intention 
to scuttle Bolero-Roundup that in July 
the Joint Chiefs even considered threat- 
ening the British with an all-out offen- 
sive in the Pacific— the so-called Pacific 
alternative— a threat the President re- 
fused to allow them to make. In July 
Hopkins, Marshall, and King went to 
London for further discussions. Out of 
these came the decision to launch a 
North African attack in the autumn of 
1942. Torch replaced Bolero-Roundup. 
The American staff had lost out, the 
President overruling it. 

The Torch decision resulted from 
two basic factors— President Roosevelt’s 
insistence on action by U.S. ground 
forces against Germany in 1942, and the 
categoric refusal of Churchill and his 
staff to accept the notion of a 1942 cross- 
Channel operation. The need to relieve 
the critical British situation in the 
Middle East undoubtedly influenced 
Churchill. There were also some posi- 
tive advantages that all sides recognized 
could result from a successful Torch 
operation. The shipping situation was 
so tight that all possible measures had to 
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be taken to get more ships. A saving of 
over 200 ships per month could be 
effected if Allied convoys to the Middle 
East and India could go through the 
Mediterranean instead of around the 
Cape of Good Hope. There were, it must 
be recognized, serious questions concern- 
ing the feasibility of launching the cross- 
Channel operation in 1942, or even in 
the spring of 1943. Practical considera- 
tions played an important part. There 
were resources for Torch; those for the 
cross-Channel undertaking were more 
doubtful. 

To Marshall and Stimson the Torch 
decision was a bitter pill. To them it 
meant the adoption of a strategy of en- 
circlement, of periphery-pecking, and 
of what Maj. Gen. Thomas T. Handy 
later termed “scatterization.” ir> It meant 
inevitable postponement of a definitely 
scheduled direct thrust against Ger- 
many. 

What are some of the strategic lessons 
of the Bolero versus Torch controversy 
of 1942? The Bolero- Roundup plan, a 
concept generated by the War Depart- 
ment-outside the regular JCS-CCS 
system— miscarried. In retrospect the plan 
seems to have been premature. Neither 
the British nor the forces and the means 
to cross the Channel appeared to be 
ready. But forces in being have a way of 
generating a strategy of their own, and 
the impatience and pressure of political 
leaders for action may override the 
strategy of the military, however sound 
it may appear to the latter. There were 
enough forces and means to undertake 



10 After serving in the War Plans Division from 
1936 to 1940, General Handy returned in 1941 and 
served as Chief of the Strategy and Policy Group 
until he succeeded Eisenhower in June 1942 as As- 
sistant Chief of Staff, Operations Division. 



Torch. The Western Allies undertook 
Torch. 

The Torch decision, which so disap- 
pointed American military hopes, also 
complicated relations with the Soviet 
Union. Churchill felt the full weight of 
Marshal Joseph Stalin’s disapproval in a 
stormy interview in Moscow in mid- 
August. Sensitive as the Western Allies 
were to Soviet reactions, they tried to 
compensate for the immediate effects of 
Torch on aid to the Russians by such 
friendly gestures as offering direct mili- 
tary assistance in the Caucasus, develop- 
ment of the Persian Gulf delivery route, 
and a build-up of the Alaska-Siberia air 
ferry route. 17 These efforts meant little 
to Stalin. The Western Allies were be- 
ginning to learn that there was no bank- 
ing good will with the Soviet Union. 
They could expect no real improvement 
in military relations with the USSR ex- 
cept where collaboration would clearly 
contribute to the one common interest— 
the early defeat of Germany. 

The Pacific was also diverting power 
from the American resources on which 
the Army planners could count for “beat- 
ing Germany” first. In 1942 demands in 
the Pacific were exigent and heavy. The 
first year of the war in the Pacific was 
largely spent by the United States armed 
forces in establishing and protecting 
supply lines and bases from which offen- 
sives might later be undertaken against 
Japan. The War Department had tried 
to keep the forces and means allotted to 
the Pacific to a minimum, but it had not 
fully anticipated the great need for air 
and ground service units for Australia 

17 For the effects of Torch on postponing convoy- 
sailings to the USSR along the northern route, see 
Matloff and Snell, Strategic Planning: 1941-42, Ch. 
XfV. 
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and Pacific island bases and had to make 
successive ad hoc increases in the allot- 
ment of Army troops. Air deployment 
to the Pacific conflicted with the determi- 
nation of the AAF to initiate large-scale 
bombardment to western Europe. 

By mid-1942 the diversion of men and 
resources to the Pacific had begun to 
produce results, but the rebuff to the 
Japanese forces at the battles of Coral 
Sea (May 1942) and Midway (June 
1942) by no means slowed Army deploy- 
ment to the Pacific. That deployment, 
in the new phase of the Pacific war, was 
no longer confined to garrisoning a 
“line” of bases to support a harassing 
naval defensive, but was being calculated 
in terms of tactical offensive moves be- 
yond that line. A series of limited offen- 
sives was plotted and begun with the in- 
vasion of Guadalcanal in August 1942. 
The new policy required emergency re- 
inforcements in the fall for both Guadal- 
canal and the Papua Campaign. Before 
the close of the year some of the troop 
strength originally built up in the 
Central Pacific was being transferred to 
support these local offensives, and it was 
clear that still more Army troops would 
be needed to complete these tasks. 

For the Pacific theater as a whole, the 
total number of Army forces deployed at 
the end of 1942 (approximately 350,000) 
was about equal to the total number of 
Army forces deployed in the United 
Kingdom and North Africa (approxi- 
mately 347,000). Nine of the 17 divisions 
overseas and 17 of the 72 air combat 
groups overseas were in the Pacific. 

In the China-Burma-India (CBI) 
theater early limitations on Army de- 
ployment had been maintained far more 
successfully, but the problems presented 
by the CBI theater had by no means been 



resolved by the close of 1942. In the 
CBI, as in the Middle East, the United 
States was drawn into highly complicated 
jurisdictional, strategic, and logistical 
problems. Basic strategic considerations, 
as well as limited Allied resources for 
mounting major attacks on the Asiatic 
mainland and pressing immediate needs 
of other theaters, combined to keep the 
CBI theater, throughout 1942, low on 
the list of priorities set by the CCS for 
overseas deployment. For the United 
States, the object of strategic policy to- 
ward China since the very beginning of 
the war had been to keep that country 
actively in the war without a major in- 
vestment of U.S. forces. To carry out 
this policy Maj. Gen. Joseph W. Stil- 
well’s mission to China had been in- 
structed in February 1942 to increase 
both the effectiveness of American as- 
sistance to the Chinese Government and 
the combat efficiency of the Chinese 
Army. 18 After the Burma Road was cut 
by the Japanese in late April, the prob- 
lems facing Stilwell’s mission became far 
more difficult. For the U.S. Army, how- 
ever, the CBI remained— as did the 
Middle East— essentially an air and sup- 
ply theater. A year after Pearl Harbor 
about 17,000 U.S. troops were present 
in or en route to the China-Burma-India 
area. 

The Middle East was an area of British 
strategic responsibility and one in which 
the United States preferred not to be- 
come deeply involved. But events in 

1B General Stilwell had commanded the 111 Corps 
in California in December 1941 and in early 1942 
took part in the preliminary planning for a North 
African operation. In February 1942 he was ap- 
pointed Commanding General, U.S. Army Forces in 
the Chinese Theater of Operations, Burma and In- 
dia. Stilwell was promoted to lieutenant general on 
25 February 1942. 
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1942 had forced successive modifications 
in the plans for the use of Army forces 
in the area. At the end of December 
1942 about 30,000 troops were present 
in or en route to the Middle East— pri- 
marily air and service troops. This en- 
larged commitment reflected, in part, in- 
creased operational air activities by 
United States forces in support of British- 
American offensive action in the Medi- 
terranean. In part, it reflected the greater 
need for service units required to con- 
struct, operate, and maintain the Persian 
Gulf supply route for shipments of sup- 
plies to the Soviet Union. 

All in all, by 31 December 1942 slight- 
ly more than half of the divisions and 
about a third of the air combat groups 
overseas were deployed in the war 
against Japan. The remaining divisions 
overseas and over one half of the air 
combat groups overseas were deployed in 
the war against Germany. The rest of the 
air combat groups overseas were dis- 
tributed among Latin American and 
South Atlantic bases. The total U.S. 
Army forces then deployed in the war 
against Japan exceeded by over 85,000 
the total U.S. Army forces deployed in 
the war against Germany. 19 The scatter- 
ing of men and planes was paralleled by 
the parcelling out of shipping to move 
and maintain troops overseas. Through- 
out 1942 shortages— especially of escort 
vessels and landing craft— imbalances 
between available troop and cargo ship- 



10 Figures based on: (1) USAF Statistical Digest, 
1947, pp. 2-12; (2) STM— 30, 1 Jan 48; and (3) 
OPD Weekly Status Map, 31 Dec 42. According to 
the STM— 30 computation, total forces deployed in 
the war against Japan— including Alaska and CBI— 
amounted to 464,868. Forces deployed against the 
European Axis Powers— including Africa, the Mid- 
dle East, and the Persian Gulf Service Command- 
numbered 377,644. 



ping, and the heavy rate of sinkings made 
shipping the limiting factor in Army 
planning for overseas deployment. 20 

With the launching of Torch at the 
end of 1942, the first stage in the search 
for a strategic plan against Germany 
came to an end. 1941-42 had been the 
period of defensive strategy and a 
strategy of scarcity. The basic fear was 
the fear of defeat; the great concern, the 
survival of the Soviet Union. By the close 
of 1942 it had become apparent that, 
though the Western Allies were still not 
agreed on strategy, their plans were tied 
to the outcome of the struggle on the 
Eastern Front. But Stalin had turned 
down the offer of Roosevelt and Church- 
ill to send an Anglo-American air force 
to support the Soviet forces in the Cau- 
casus. He made it unmistakably clear 
that Western military forces were not 
wanted in Soviet territory to fight beside 
Soviet soldiers. 21 From the West Stalin 
wanted only more lend-lease and a second 
front. 

The two approaches to war had had 
their first conflict and British opportun- 
ism or peripheral strategy had scored the 
first victory. However, the issue was not 
yet squarely joined. That British notions 
of strategy had tended to prevail was not 
surprising. British forces had been earlier 
mobilized and were in the theaters in far 
greater numbers than were those of the 
Americans. The United States was still 

20 For the impact of shipping and other logistical 
factors on Army planning and the constant struggle 
to match ends and means in 1942, see Leighton and 
Coakley, Global Logistics and Strategy, 1940-43. 

31 Stalin’s position evidently represented a change 
of mind, since in September 1941 he had asked for 
twenty-five to thirty divisions to be sent from Great 
Britain to Archangel or through Iran to the south- 
ern front in the USSR. See Winston S. Churchill, 
The Second World War: The Grand Alliance (Bos- 
ton, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1950), pp. 462-63. 
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mobilizing its manpower and resources. 
It had taken the better part of the year 
after Pearl Harbor for U.S. forces to have 
any appreciable effect in the theaters. 
Strategic planning in 1942 had been 
largely short run, hand to mouth, and 
opportunistic. Its scope had been in con- 
siderable measure determined by critical 
shortages in shipping and munitions. 
Troops had been parcelled out piecemeal 
to meet immediate threats, crises, and 
needs in the primarily defensive and 
garrisoning phase of the war. New to the 
art of military diplomacy and negotia- 
tion, the Americans were still thinking 
in “either-or” terms— this operation or 
that one. The one scheme to put Allied 
planning on an orderly, long-range basis 
and to achieve the principles of mass and 
concentration in which the Americans 
had put their faith had failed. An effec- 
tive formula for halting the continued 
dissipation of forces and materiel in what 
they regarded as secondary ventures still 
eluded them. 

The transition to the strategic initia- 
tive introduced many new and complex 
problems for the American military 
staff. Active and passive fronts were now 
established all over the world. The 
Torch decision had thrown all Allied 



strategic planning into a state of uncer- 
tainty and flux. The old issues of en- 
circlement versus concentration and At- 
lantic versus Pacific deployment, which 
the Army staff hoped had been settled 
once and for all by the British-American 
agreement in the spring of 1942 on 
Bolero-Roundup, were being debated 
anew. The basic strategic question for 
the planners was how to limit operations 
in subsidiary theaters and carry the war 
decisively to the Axis Powers. 

As the strategists groped their way to- 
ward agreement on an answer to the 
question during 1943 and 1944, they 
often found themselves engaged in con- 
sideration of possibilities of action that 
became academic before a decision on 
them could be reached. The positive as- 
pect of their planning was governed by 
the growing inevitability of a large-scale 
invasion of northwestern Europe, even 
as the War Department had envisaged it 
in the spring of 1942, together with the 
development of essentially comparable 
means to defeat Japan. Subordinate to 
this was the attempt to guide the inter- 
mediate operations required to prepare 
the way for the main offensives. To pre- 
sent the story of that strategic planning 
is the purpose of the pages that follow. 




CHAPTER I 



Casablanca — Beginning of an Era 
January 1943 



In 1943 the debate over European 
strategy entered a new stage. Though 
the strategic ideas of each partner in the 
Allied coalition remained essentially the 
same as in 1942, the circumstances of 
their application changed. The midwar 
period— roughly from January 1943 to 
the establishment of a foothold in Nor- 
mandy in the summer of 1944— was the 
period of increasing plenty. The power 
to call the turn on strategy and to choose 
the time and place to do battle passed 
to the Allies. The United States, along 
with its partners, had to come to grins 
with the offensive phase of the coalition 
war. U.S. troops and supplies flowed out 
in ever-increasing numbers, and the full 
impact of American mobilization and 
production was felt not only in the 
theaters but also in Allied councils. Simi- 
larly, the ability of the Russians not only 
to survive the German assault but also 
to launch a series of counteroffensives 
lent weight to Soviet ideas on Allied 
strategy. The balance of power within 
the coalition steadily shifted to the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 

As the new year opened, the Western 
Powers and the Soviet Union were still 
linked by the bond of danger, but had 
not yet found a common ground of 
agreement. Between the United States 



and the United Kingdom, fundamental 
war strategy and planning for the im- 
mediate future were unsettled. Into this 
vacuum and state of uncertainty the 
President, at the Casablanca Conference 
in January 1943, introduced the prin- 
ciple of unconditional surrender— a con- 
cept that was to have important conse- 
quences for the Allied coalition as well 
as for the American military staff for the 
remainder of the war. 

The War Against Germany 

The President took off on 1 1 January 
from Miami, Florida, for his fourth of- 
ficial meeting with Prime Minister 
Churchill and the first of a series of great 
midwar international conferences. It was 
a historic occasion, marking a double 
first for the President: the first time that 
a U.S. president had flown while in of- 
fice and the first time that a U.S. presi- 
dent had left the country in time of war. 
Roosevelt’s departure and his destina- 
tion were carefully guarded secrets. The 
scene of the conference lay 5,000 miles 
across the hazardous Atlantic at the 
North African port of Casablanca. There, 
on the outskirts, in a large hotel on a 
villa-studded hill overlooking the ocean, 
the President and his military advisers 
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The Anfa Hotel on the Outskirts of Casablanca, site of the first midwar inter- 
national conference. 



met with Mr. Churchill and the British 
military staff. General Marshall and his 
staff, Admiral King, and General Arnold 
had arrived ahead of the President. They 
had been quartered at the Anfa Hotel 
with the other members of the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff. Surrounded by 
palm trees, bougainvillaea, and orange 
groves and with sunny skies overhead, 
the ten-day conference opened on 14 
January. That the palm trees were pro- 
tected by barbed wire entanglements, 
that heavily armed infantrymen and 
Secret Service men roamed constantly 
among the bougainvillaea and orange 
groves, and that the blue skies were filled 
by patrolling fighter squadrons did not 
seem incongruous in the wartime atmo- 
sphere. 



In this lush but martial atmosphere, 
the British and American leaders con- 
vened to review questions at issue in 
global strategy and to find a new basis 
of agreement. Over luncheon and dinner 
tables they carried on informal discus- 
sions that sometimes lasted into the early 
hours of the morning. In addition, there 
were several plenary meetings and a 
series of Combined Chiefs of Staff con- 
ferences. In the absence of Admiral 
Leahy, who had become ill en route, 
General Marshall, Admiral King, and 
Lt. Gen. Henry H. Arnold represented 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Their British 
counterparts, Field Marshal Sir Alan 
Brooke, Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, Admiral of the Fleet Sir Dudley 
Pound, First Sea Lord, and Air Chief 
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Marshal Sir Charles F. A. Portal, Chief 
of the Air Staff, were ably assisted by 
Field Marshal Sir John Dill, Chief of the 
British Joint Staff Mission in Washing- 
ton. 1 On the fringes of the conference 
hovered the two contending leaders of 
the French, General Henri Giraud, 
High Commissioner of French Africa, 
and General Charles de Gaulle, leader 
of the Fighting French forces. Generalis- 
simo Stalin had turned down the Anglo- 
American invitation to participate on the 
ground that the critical situation at Stal- 
ingrad demanded his full attention. 2 

What to do after completing the con- 
quest of North Africa was the crucial 
question in Allied strategy. Any plans 
for post-ToRCH operations were directly 
related to the course of the African cam- 
paign. The practical reason for meeting 
at Casablanca was to provide an oppor- 
tunity to canvass possibilities directly 
with the commanders. British and 
American hopes for a quick victory in the 
North African campaign had been dis- 
appointed. Though most of North 
Africa already had been won, a hard 
struggle for Tunisia loomed ahead, and 
the uncertainty as to when the campaign 
would end complicated and unsettled 
all British-American military planning 
for the future. 

The uncertainty was reflected in the 
intelligence estimates drawn up by the 

1 General Brooke had commanded the British 2 
Corps in France in 1940; he became commander of 
the British Home Forces in 1940 and Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff in 1941. Admiral Pound was 
named First Sea Lord and chief of the British naval 
staff in May iggg and became Admiral of the Fleet 
in July 1939. Air Chief Marshal Portal had served 
on the Air Council and as Air Officer, Command- 
ing-in-Chief, Bomber Command; he was appointed 
Chief of the Air Staff, Royal Air Force, in October 
1940. 

2 Churchill, Hinge of Fate, pp. 662ff. 



British and Americans before the con- 
ference. Both agreed that the Soviet 
Union would be the chief preoccupa- 
tion of Germany in the months ahead 
though Hitler would do his utmost to 
intensify the war upon Allied shipping. 
There was also agreement that Germany 
would do its best to maintain its foot- 
hold in North Africa and to keep Italy 
in the war. On the other hand, the 
British felt that if Italy collapsed, the 
Germans would concentrate on the 
Balkans and leave Italy to its fate, while 
the Americans predicted that Hitler 
would step in if Italy showed signs of 
collapse and would defend the Italian 
peninsula. The Americans were also less 
sanguine than their British colleagues 
over the prospects of German collapse 
in the near future. The Americans 
believed that, despite severe losses to the 
armies and air forces, the German armed 
forces were still formidable and that 
German morale and economic position, 
through deteriorating, showed no con- 
clusive signs of impending collapse. 3 

While British and American strategy 
had had much in common since early in 
the war, the question of next moves was 
susceptible to very different answers. On 
the answer given would very largely de- 
pend the disposition of British and 
American forces in 1943. The Prime 
Minister had no doubt what the correct 
course of Allied action for 1943 should 
be. In November 1942 he had cabled 
the President that the “paramount task” 
before the United States and the United 
Kingdom was, first, to conquer North 



3 (1) Report by JIC Sub-committee (Br), 3 Dec 
42, title: German Strategy in 1943. (2) Comments 
by G — 2 WDGS, on Br JIC paper— German Strategy, 
1 943 * n - d. Both in Casablanca Books, Vol. I (1 
May 43), Exec 6. 
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Africa and open the Mediterranean to 
military traffic and, second, to use the 
bases on the African shore “to strike at 
the underbelly of the Axis ... in the 
shortest time.” 4 This remained Church- 
ill’s opinion in January 1943. As he saw 
it, it was the obvious immediate objec- 
tive for consideration at the conference. 

The British brought to the conference 
a full staff and carefully prepared plans 
and positions. The Americans came with 
a small staff and with preparations in- 
complete. 5 Before the conference an un- 
satisfactory exchange of views had taken 
place between the American and British 
staffs. Neither the U.S. and British Chiefs 
of Staff nor their planners had been able 
to agree on a course of action subsequent 
to Torch. Nor was there complete agree- 
ment or understanding between the JCS 
and their planners or between the Presi- 
dent and his military staff. General 
Marshall’s own planning staff had at first 
been so reluctant to accept the Torch 
concept and had afterwards been so en- 
grossed in carrying out the decision that 
they had had only a few weeks in which 
to face the situation it had created. On 
the eve of Casablanca the President’s at- 
titude on the critical issue of cross-Chan- 
nel versus Mediterranean operations was 
to wait and see. He favored building up 
U.S. forces in both the United Kingdom 
and North Africa and postponing a deci- 
sion for a month or two. Such circum- 
stances hardly offered encouragement to 

* (1) Msg, Prime Minister to President, 18 Nov 
42, No. 195. (No copy in WD files.) This message 
was circulated as JCS 153, 18 Nov 42, title: Plans 
and Operations in the Mediterranean, Middle East, 
and Near East. (2) Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hop- 
kins, p. 674. 

5 For a description of the American staff prepara- 
tions, see: (1) Cline, Washington Command Post, 
pp. 215—17; and (2) Matloff and Snell, Strategic 
Planning: 1941—42, Ch. XVII. 



General Marshall to try at once to unite 
the U.S. representatives on a revised 
version of the plan to concentrate forces 
in the British Isles, but Marshall did feel 
obliged to fight a strong rear-guard action 
in defense of the plan. His course would 
serve notice on all that concentrating for 
a major cross-Channel operation was 
still a cardinal objective in American 
strategic planning. 

Cross-Channel Versus 
Mediterranean 

At the conference General Marshall 
led the JCS in a last stand for a major 
cross-Channel operation in 1943. Early 
in the conference he stated that the basic 
question was the extent to which the 
associated powers had to adhere to the 
general concept embodied in the Bolero 
plan and the extent to which they could 
undertake diversions to help the USSR, 
improve the shipping situation, and 
maintain the momentum against the 
Axis. 6 It was extremely important for 
the American and British leaders to de- 
cide on the “main plot.” “Every diver- 
sion or side issue from the main plot,” 
he added, “acts as a ‘suction pump.’ ” 7 
The previous shifts from Gymnast to 
Bolero and from Bolero to Torch had, 
he observed, complicated U.S. programs 
of production and troop mobilization. 8 
American naval construction schedules 
in particular had been upset by the 
necessity of producing landing craft for 
Bolero. It was Marshall’s belief that in 
the diversion to Torch the United 
States and Great Britain had been “ab- 

9 Min, 55th mtg CCS, 14 Jan 43. 

’ Min, 58th mtg CCS, 16 Jan 43. 

8 Gymnast was the code name for an operation 
against North Africa under British and American 
consideration in late 1941 and early 1942- 
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British and American Leaders at Casablanca. Seated: President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Winston S. Churchill. Standing from left: Lt. Gen. 
Henry H. Arnold , Admiral Ernest J. King , General George C. Marshall, Admiral 
of the Fleet Sir Dudley Pound, Field Marshal Sir Alan Brooke, and Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Charles F. A. Portal. 



normally fortunate.” He still favored a 
main British-American effort against 
Germany in the form of a cross-Channel 
operation aimed at northern France. 

Reviewing all the old arguments the 
American staff had advanced since the 
spring of 1942 in defense of the Bolero- 
Roundup plan, he added some varia- 
tions. Any operations in the Mediter- 
ranean would definitely retard the con- 
centration of U.S. troops in the United 
Kingdom. The associated powers should 
not become committed to “intermin- 
able” operations in the Mediterranean. 



On the other hand, a large Army force 
should not be immobilized in the United 
Kingdom awaiting a hypothetical Ger- 
man collapse. A simultaneous extension 
of operations in the Mediterranean and 
concentration of forces in the United 
Kingdom would probably preclude all 
operations in the Pacific and in Burma. 
The American staff was concerned as to 
whether further operations in the Medi- 
terranean would bring advantages pro- 
portionate to the hazards involved. Any 
Mediterranean undertaking projected 
for 1943 should be weighed in terms of 




